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tion in the town schools and eventually established their own schools in such cities as
Deventer, Brussels, and Antwerp. Their orientation remained heavily medieval, but the
classics were introduced into their curriculum in the late fifteenth century. Out of this
tradition came the greatest of the humanists, Erasmus, who was also the chief
exponent of the pietas litterata.

In Geneva, Calvin also put great emphasis upon the study of the classics in order
that "true" religious scholars might read the Scriptures in the original languages of
Greek, Hebrew, and Latin and not be obliged to depend upon Catholic interpretations.
He once said that only those boys who could not study the classics profitably should,
as second best, study the vernacular. Calvin had taught at Strasbourg and modeled his
schools upon Sturm's. He shortened the curriculum to seven years and introduced
some vernacular French, but the prime object was still to train leaders in classical
scholarship and rhetoric in order to defend and propagate the Calvinist faith.

Calvin's higher institution of learning, the academy at Geneva, was the capstone
of his educational system. The academy was apparently very successful at the outset,
enrolling several hundred students the first year. Emphasizing constant religious
devotions, the curriculum included the classics, the usual liberal arts, ethics, poetry,
physics, and theology. Obviously designed to prepare preachers, theologians, and
teachers for the Calvinist world, Geneva was used as the model for the University of
Leiden in the Netherlands, University of Edinburgh in Scotland, and Emmanuel
College of Cambridge University in England. Of the several universities established in
the Netherlands in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, those at Leiden, Amster-
dam, and Utrecht became outstanding centers of scholarship and Calvinist religion.
The Scottish universities founded in this period under Presbyterian auspices achieved
special preeminence during the eighteenth century, notably Edinburgh and Aberdeen.

B. THE EDUCATIONAL REVOLUTION IN ENGLAND
In the two and a half centuries between 1400 and 1650 England proved to be the
scene of the most spectacular developments in Western education. This radical turn of
events was the result of a peculiar interplay of the social and educational forces that
were operating in other parts of Europe and the world. These included the political
dnve to national authority, in which the crown and Parliament vied for power, the
struggle among social classes in which the rural gentry and urban commercial classes
were strengthened, the relatively amicable religious settlement among Protestants and
Catholics, and a fairly reasonable kind of settlement of the tension between humanist
and medieval learning. We shall first sketch briefly the interweaving of the forces that
produced the "new" education in England and then describe the overall characteristics
of the expansion and structure of English education as they took form toward the end
of the seventeenth century.
Forming the New Tradition:
Humanist, Protestant, Civil and Gentle
While the Renaissance ferment was bubbling over into educational programs and
practices in Italy and in the Low Countries during the fifteenth century, relatively
little humanist activity was touching English education. But this does not mean that